Oxford and its Story

Postcombe. He then proceeded to Chinnor, within
two miles of Thame, and again successfully surprised
a force .of the enemy. It was now time to look out
for the convoy. The alarm, however, had been given.
The drivers were warned by a countryman, and they
turned the heads of their team into the woods, which
clothed the sides of the Chiltern Hills. Rupert could
not venture to follow. Laden with prisoners and
booty the Royalists were returning to Oxford, when,
about eight o'clock in the morning, they found them-
selves cut off by the cavalry who had been dispatched
by Essex. Rupert had just passed Chalgrove Field
and was entering the lane which led to Chiselhampton
Bridge, where a regiment of foot had been ordered to
come out to support his return, when the enemy's horse
was found to be overtaking him. He immediately
ordered the guard with the prisoners to make their
way to the bridge, whilst he with his tired troopers
drew up on Chalgrove Field. The Parliamentarians
hoped to hold him till succour arrived from head-
quarters. It was a dangerous game to play with
Rupert. "This insolence," he cried, "is not to be
borne 1 " He was the first to leap the hedge behind
which the enemy was drawn up. The Roundheads
fought that day as they had never fought before.
They were put to flight at last, but not before Hampden
himself, who had slept that night at Wallington and
had ridden out as a volunteer at the sound of the
alarm, had been seen " to ride off the field before the
action was done, which he never used to do, with his
head hanging down, and resting his hands upon the
neck of his horse*" He was indeed mortally wounded,
and his death seemed an omen of the ruin of the cause
he loved. Disaster followed disaster. Essex fell back
towards London; Bristol was surrendered into Rupert's
and -the flight- of six of. the few peers who